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PHE LIFE OF GENERAL LEE. 
(Continued.) 


General Gates was settled on a planta- 
tion in Berkley county, Virginia, and, hav- 
ing a great friendship for Lee, persuaded 
him to purchase, from a Mr. Hite, a very 
fine valuable tract of land in his neighbour- 
hood, of about 2,700 acres, on which were 
several good improvements. 

On this business, he left his friends in 
the northern states, and returned to Vir- 
gina, where he remained till the month of 
May, 1775, when he again presented him- 
self at Philadelphia. The American con- 
gress were assembled, and he became dai- 
ly a greater enthusiast in the cause of lib- 
erty. The battle of Lexington, and some 
other matters, had now ripened the con- 
test, and Lee’s active and enterprising dis- 
position was ready for the most arduous 
purposes. He therefore accepted a com- 
mission from the congress, which was of- 
fered to him by some of its principal mem- 
bers; but he found it necessary previously 
to resign that which he held in the British 
service. This he did, without delay, in a 
letter transmitted to the right honourable 
lord viscount Barrington, his majesty’s 
secretary at war, assuring his lordship, 
that although he had renounced his half-pay, 
yet, whenever it should please his majes- 
ty to call him forth to any honourable ser- 
vice against the natural hereditary ene- 


mies of his country, or in defence of his '| 


most just rights and dignity, no man would 
obey the righteous summons with more 
zeal and alacrity than himself; at the same 
time, che general expressed his disappro- 
bation of the presént measures, in the most 
direct terms, declaring them to be “ so ab- 
solutely subversive of the rights and ljiber- 
ties of every individual subject, so destruc- 
tive to the empire’ at large, and ultimately 
so Tuinous to his majesty’s own person, 
dignity and family, that he thought him- 
self obliged in conscience, asa citizen, an 
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Englishman, and a soldier of a free state, to 
exert his utmost to defeat them.” 

Professing these sentiments, he received 
a continental commission, of the rank of 
major general—As he had made war his 
study from his youth, seen a variety of ser- 
vice, and distinguished himself for his 
courage and abilities, one might have ima- 
gined he would have immediately been 
appointed second in command in the Ameri- 
can army; but this was not the case. Gene- 
ral Ward, of Massachusetts Bay, by some 
means or other, had received a commis- 
sion of prior date, and, on this account, 
perhaps to the injury of the service, he 
took rank of general Lee, who was at pre- 
sent content to act under him. Whatever 
his feelings were on this head, he took care 
to disguise them, and general Ward, on 
the evacuation of Boston, grew weary of 
military honour and service, retired to pri- 
vate life, and sent his resignation to con- 
gress. 

On the 2Iist of June, general Washing- 
ton and general Lee, having received thcir 
orders from congress, left Philadelphia, 


Boston. They were accompanied out of 
the city, for some miles, by a troop of light 
horse; and by all the officers of the city 
militia, on horseback, and at this time gene- 
ral Lee was accounted, and really was a 
great acquisition to the American cause. 
On the road they received the news of the 
affair at Bunker’s-hill, and arrived at the 
} camp at Cambridge the 2d of July, 1775. 
| The people of Massachusetts received 
them with every testimony of esteem, and 
i the congress of that colony not only pre- 
sented an address to his excellency gene- 
ral Washingten, as commander in chief, 
but, from a sense of the military abili- 
ties of general Lee, presented one to him 
also, couched in terms of the highest re- 
spect——The general remained with his 
army till the year 1776, when general 
| Washington, having obtafhe’ intelligence 
| of the fitting out of a fleet at Boston, and of 


bea embarkation of troops from thence, 
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in order to join the troops assembled near | 








which, from the seasen 
other circumstances, he 
destined for a southern expedition gave 
orders to general Lee, to repair, with such 
volunteers as were willing to join him, and 
could be expeditiously raised, to the city 
of New-York, with a design to prevent the 
English from taking possession of New- 
York and North-River, as they would there- 
by command the country, and the communi- 
cation with Canada. The general, on his 
arrival, began with putting the city in the 
best posture of defence the season of the 
year and circumstances would admit of, 
disarming all such persons upon Long- 
Island, and elsewhere, whose conduct and 
declarations had rendered them suspect- 
ed of designs unfriendly to the views of 
congress. He also drew up a Test, which 
he ordered his officers to offer to those who 
were reputed to be inimical to the Ameri- 
can cause; a refusal to take this, was to be 
construed as no more or less than’ au 
avowal of their hostile intentions; upon 
which, their persons were to be secured, 
and sent to Connecticut, where it was judg- 
ed they could not be so dangerous! Thus, 
the general excited the people to every 
spirited measure, and intimidated, by every 
means, the friends to the English govern- 
ment. At this time, captain Vandeput, of 
the Asia, seized a lieutenant Tiley, and 
kept him on board his ship in irons. On 
the principles of retaliation, Lee took into 
custody, Mr. Stephens, an officer of govern- 
ment, and informed the captain what -+he 
had done, and that this gentleman should 
not be released until lieutenant Tiley was 
returned. This had the desired effect, His 
determined and decisive disposition -had 
an amazing influence both on the army and 
people, and the steps he proposed for the 
management of those who disapproved of _ 
the American resistance, struck a térrof 
wherever he appeared. 

Congress had now received the account of 
general Montgomery’s uusuccessful -ex- 
pedition against Quebec. As flattering ex- 


of the year and 
judged must be 











pectations were entertained of the success 
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of this officer, the event threw a gloom on 
American affairs. To remedy this disaster 
they turned their eyes to general Lee, and || 


congress resolved that he should forthwith | 
“repair to Canada, and take upon him the | H he met general Clinton the very day he 
command of the army of the united colonies i| arrived there; when he came to Virginia, 


in that province. This, though he was just | 
recovered from a fit of the gout, he ac-| 
cepted; but, while preparations were mak- 
ing for the important undertaking, con- 
gress changed ‘heir determination, and ap- 
pointed him to the -ommand of the south- 
ern department, in which he became very 


officer. His extensive correspondence, his 
address under every difficulty, and his un- 
wearied attention to the duties of his sta- 
tion, all evinced his great military capacity, 
and extreme usefulness to the cause he 
had espoused and was warmly engaged in. 
Every testimony of respect was paid to 
him by: the people of the northern colo- | 





nies, and he experienced a similar treat- | 


ment in his journey to the southward. On 
his arrival at Williamsburgh, every one 
expressed their high satisfaction at his pre- | 
sence among them; and the troops of that | 
city embraced the opportunity of present- 
ing him with an address, expressive of their 
sanguine hopes and firm resolutions of 
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here it may be mentioned, as somewhat re- 
| markable, that when general Lee received 
orders, at Cambridge, to repair to New- 
York, to watch the motions of the British, 


he found him in Hampton-Road; and, just 
after his arrival in North-Carolina, general 
Clinton left Cape Fear. Their next meet- 
ing was at Fort Sullivan, which must have 
made Lee appear to Clinton as his evil 
genius, haunting him for more than 1100 
miles, along a coast of vast extent, and 
meeting him at Philippi. 
To be continued. 
——D + ee 
For the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. 


A TALE. 


CHAPTER X. 


O! Strange reverse of fortune. 

Arms on armour clashing bray’d 

Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury raged. 

Yes, there may be redundancy of bliss, 
And now I feel it. 


Let us leave the mourning and dejected 





uniting: with him in the common cause. 
This.example was followed at Newbern, 
North-Carolina, and a committee was ap- 
pointed by the inhabitants of that town to 
wait upon him in their name, and, in an 
address, to thank him for his generous ahd 
manly exertions in defence of American 
rights and liberties, and to offer him their 
‘cordial congratulations for his appearance 
among them, at atime when their pro-| 
vince was actually invaded by a powerful | 
fleet and army; and to express their happi- 
ness to find the command of the troops 
destined for their protection, placed in the 
hands of a gentleman of his distinguished 
character. 


Great too was the joy in South-Carolina, | 
where his presence was seasonable and ab-| 


solutely necessary, as sir Henry Clinton | 
was actually preparing for an invasion of | 


that province. The minds of all ranks of 


people were considerably elevated at the 


sight of him; it diffused an ardour among |) 


the military, attended with the most saluta- 
ry consequences; and his diligence and ac- 
tivity at Charleston, previous to the attack 
upon Sullivan’s-Island, will be long renem- 
bered. From a perusal of his letters and 
directions to the officers commanding at 


that post, we may justly infer, that Ameri- 


ca was under no small obligations to him 





for the signal success there obtained. And 


father and return once more to his no /ess 
unhappy daughter and her faithful Florivai. 
Amelia could not discard the amazement 
that had taken possession of her mind on thus 
meeting a count of Algoronza, and took ati 
opportunity, after their meal was over, of 
relating the story of Minda to Florival. 
Nothing but the necessity she considered 
herself under of letting the youth into some 
knowledge of his birth, as she considered 
him in danger, would have urged her to dis- 
cover what Minda would once have had con- 
cealed. 

The astonishment of the youth at the won- 
derful adventures of his supposed mother 
as well as her high acquired station, was on- 
ly exceeded by a strange amazement that 
filled his soul at discovering she was not his 
mother. 





Amelia concluded, “ who am I and for what 
strange destiny am I preserved? But to thee 
i yield myself. ‘ There is a special provi- 
dence in the fall of a sparrow,’ and doubt- 
less some wise end is to be answered by my 
sufferings.” \ 

«« My beloved Florival,’”’ said Amelia, who 
seemed invigorated with hope, by the excla- 
mation of the youth, “let us trust to the 
power that has hitherto protected us for 
safety and deliverance, for doubtless we are 
his care.” 














“Gad of mercy!” exclaimed he, when ; 


The noble youth acquiesced in these sen- 
timents cheerfully, and having received the 
permission of Amelia, he resolved to make 
some inquiry of the count of Algoronza. No 
opportunity offered, as the Moors were bu- 
sied in preparing for their departure. The 
thick mists, common in the low countries, 
now began to rise as the gloom of night 
commenced its cheerless reign. The moon 
arose indeed, but attended by the dismal 
looking halo, which only added to the terror 
of the time. Dimly was she seen through 
the thick and clammy atmosphere, and not 
a star glowed in the firmament, in short it 
was a night calculated to cover the heart 
with that awful melancholy which was so for- 
cibly depicted in the surrounding view, and 
suited the purpose of the infidels as it ena- 
bled them more securely to leave the harbour 
which it was dangerous to traverse in the day 
time. 

The sails were now edieeiteil, the sweeps 
of the corsair applied with gentle force and 
she seemed to those on board to move with 
great rapidity. Amelia’s heart sunk within 
her at the prospect of slavery, but Florival 
comforted her with the hopes of a speedy 
deliverance. 

As the Moor Alcanzor was now on deck, 
Fiortval took occasion to address the count 
of Algoronza. 

“ Your lordship will pardon me,” said he, 
“that [ presume to break in upon your sor- 
rows; but we are both unfortunate, and sym- 
pathy for suffering is, at all times, welcome.” 

“ You are right, my young friend,” replied 
the count, “I am unfortunate and gratefully 
accept your offers of sympathy.” 

“Your pardon I must further request,” 
proceeded the youth, “when I express the 
| astonishment of the lady Ameliaand myself at 
hearing you called the count of Algoronza.” 

“Indeed!” rejoined the count. “Is that 
title fumiliar to you? Have you ever heard be- 
fore of the count of Algoronza?”’ 

“] have, my lord,” answered Florival, 


H “ and am acquainted with some circumstance 


of a dreadful nature respecting him and the 
unfortunate marquis of Malventi.” 

“ This is indeed fortunate,” cried Algo- 
ronza. “ Young sir, I am now the count of 
Algoronza, being distantly related to the un- 
fortunate nobleman you mention. It was the 
interest of Malventi that brought me from 
Spain. Be good enough to relate what you 
know’ concerning Malventi or Algoronz4 
and you shall know my intentions.” 

Florival now related as nearly in the words 
of Amelia as possible, the story of Minda, 
which affected the count in a great degrees 
and when the youth concluded he said; 

“The wrongs of Malventi have indeed 
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been great, but had he lived, they would all 
have been recompensed. Know, young sir, 
that Don Gomez, the father of Isabella, has 
succeeded to the crown ef Castile, that the 
outlawry ef Malventi is revoked, and that I 
am ambassador from his father in law, the 
king, toconduct him to court. But since he 
is no more, and has left no issue, his honours 
and estates devolve to his lawful wife, the 
humble, but virtuous Minda. And should I be 
so fortunate as to regain my liberty I will be 
the bearer of this pleasing news. I doubt not 
but her marriage can be proved.” 

“ Easily, I believe,” replied Florival, “ by 
count Altenheim.” 

Here was indeed a reverse of fortune to 
Minda, but Florival knew it would be unwel- 
come news to her. He however did not ex- 


press himself so to the count, but contented | 


himself by mentioning his astonishment and 
wonder at the change that had taken place. 
The communication between Algoronza, 
Amelia and Florival was now continued every 
day uninterrupted by the Moor who treated 
his prisoners with the greatest humanity 
and respect. Florival informed the count 
how they came into their unfortunate situa- 
tion, and at the request of Amelia the next 
evening was appointed for the perusal of the 
scroll that had been found by Amelia near 
the body of Pandolfo in the dungeon. 

Alcanzor now came into the cabin and 
told the prisoners that as they were now clear 
of the channel] they were at liberty to enjoy 
the breezes of the ocean upon deck, when- 
ever they thought proper. This was agree- 
able news to the whole, for the confined con- 
struction of the cabin, as well as the number 
in it, rendered it close and uncomfortable in 
being constantly confined there. 

The evening was now come that was to 
witness the elucidations of new mysteries, 
and Algoronza, Amelia and Florival bad ta- 
ken their situation on deck, near a lantern 
the youth with the scroll in his hand. He had 
opened it and was proceeding to the peru- 
sal when one of the crew cried out, a sail! 

This struck every ove like thunder. 
Each was agitated by different emotions.. 
Some with hope and expectation, others with 
fearandapprehension, particularly the Moors 
themselves, who finding they were in the 
bay of Biscay, were fearful of meeting with 
aFrench or Spanish felucca. Alcanzor was 
the only one that remained firm. Instead of 
bearing away, he stoed immediately for the 
vessel and about ten o’clock came within 
hail. 

A gun from the vessel immediately gave 
the signal forthe Turk to heaye too, which he 
did aud discovered himseii along side a large 
ship. What was his chagrin, upon hailing 


her, to discover her to be a Spanish cruizer. 
Alcanzor was now hailed in return and bold- 
ly answered, that he was a Moorish corsair, 
and turning to his crew, he cried: 

“W hat is your resolve, my brave country- 
men? say but the word and we will rush to 
death or victory.” 

They had not much time for thought for 
the Spaniards began the acuon by a broadside 
which shattered the corsair very much. The 
Moors now lashed their vessel to the ship and 
instantly boarded. During the conflict Algo- 
ronza conveyed Amelia into the cabin of the 
frigate as well as all the other prisoners. 
They were then provided with weapons and 
rushed into the thickest of tHe fight. Twice 
did Florival encounter Alcanzor and as often 
forbear to attack him. The action had now 
lasted two hours but was evidently going 
against the Moors; Alcanzor perceived this 
and commanded his men to retire to the gal- 
ley. This order was no sooner given than 
they began to retreat. Florival at the head of 
afew Spaniards, burning to signalize himself, 
pursued them. They were no sooner on 
board than they cut the lashings and the ves- 
sels immediately seperated. Part of the 
Moors instantly hoisted sail and applied their 
sweeps, while Fiorival and his few men con- 
tinued to deal destruction round them, firm- 
ly persuaded that the corsair was still lashed 
tothe ship. Finding at length no assistance and 
their number decreasing continually, and be- 
ing told that the vessels had parted and that 
they were prisoners, astonishment disarmed 
them. 

They were all secured and manacled ex- 
|cept Florival, whom Alcanzor commanded 
| the Moors to release, for his bravery and 
| generosity we him. 
| “ Twice,” said he, “ I was in his power, 
and twice he saved my life; release him.” 

“Twas your previous humanity that saved 
you,” said Florival, “and not the justice of 
your cause. But come lead me again to my 
| prison.” 
| What were now the sensations of Florival. 
| Again he was a prisoner; but this bitter 
c truth was in some measure edulcorated by 
the idea, that Amelia was free and under 
the protection of a nobleman who would, he 
doubted not, restore her to the arms of Al- 
tenheim. 

(To be continu d. 
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For the Repertory. 


THE CABINET. No. LX. 
Amidst the gayest scenes, and purest joys, 


| Pale Envy, rankling in the human breast, 


Finds alla desert, or creates ahell. £. Warren. 


Envy may be denomihat:d that fiendlike 








passion of the soul, which repines at the 
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success of a fellow creature, and finding i¢ 
impossible to become possessed of good 
qualities, would fain destroy his reputa- 
tion, and blast his hopes. Which would 
brand the smiling visage of virtue with de- 
testation; which would debase the exalted 
soul; which would blur the fair name. of 
blushing innocence; which would nurse 
the tiger suspicion, and letting it loose into 
the bower of reposing modesty, would 
snatch it from its covert, and display its 
blooming features to the scowl of scorn. 
Such is envy; that passion which has 

gained such undue ascendency oyer the 
souls of mortals; that passion which has” 
no foundation but unprovoked hatred, no 
aim but unmerciful destruction. We behold 
it in every sphere of life glowing with 
equal animosity against every thing that is 
good, nor is its clamorous invective ever 
at silence, unless when it is affrighted by 
the uncommonly majestic port of inde- 
pendent virtue, and hushed by the porten- 
tous finger of observing shame: for such 
is its cowardly insolence that these are the 
only means of stilling its reproaches. Where 
a man has taken so noble a stand in the 
cause of virtue, and supported himself with 
such exact and unaltered propriety, that he 
is admired and beloved by all the candid 
and the just, it is then that envy is appalled 
by his majesty; it is then that she is hushed 
by shame. But she is only silenced, for 
against such objects does she bend her dead- 
liest bow, and finding that she dare not dis- 
charge the arrow which was intend- 
ed to accomplish the ruin of the good, 
she had drawn it with such vigour that in 
her stuggles to withhold it, she torments 
herself. The. bosom of the envious man 
in such a case as this, ay well be termed 
“a hell,” for it is the abode of furies; an- 
guished disappointment, and designing 
malignity, range through it with unabating - 
ire, and they who were once the disturbers - 
of others, are now the disturbers of him 
who gave them birth. How wretched must 
be the sensations of such a man; he has 
nothing to sooth him; he has no iranquil- 
lizing quality to soften the rigours of disap- 
pointment; and where will he find that which 
can render tolerable the scourges of malice? 
He sees no prospect before him which will 
awaken a hope of pleasure, which can allure 
him to a transient ease; for what pleasure can 
he expectif the object of his hatred should 
become his victim? what ease can he look 
for who is tortured by the anxiety of vice? 
His day knows no beam of cornfort; his 
night is shadowed by the deepest misery: 
tranquillity has forsaken him forever; he 
eyes with attention the object he has yain- 
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‘pected by all, at least despised by the vir- 
‘that he merits not their love, although 


they are as vicious as himself. He has no 


* should be handed over to universal con- 


‘lest he should confirm his guilt. 


- and. can there be a greater thief than him 


ly laboured to destroy; he seeks for his 
errors, with the fixed and immoveable 
gaze of unrelenting hate: he is constantly 
agitated in the fear that he should be ob- 
served, he is always uneasy lest-he should 
fail of success. Such a man has feelings 
which no pen can describe; they thrill 
though his heart, they agonize his bosom. 
These are the prospects of disappointed 
envy; these are the delights of failing mal- 
ice; these are the comforts so laboriously 
sought for; these are the pleasures so de- 
servingly enjoyed! 

But Jet us in another instance, suppose 
that envy should succeed and virtue suf- 
fer; let us suppose the complete triumph 
of the man who had embraced it as his 
means of procuring happiness, or of ac- 
éomplishing his designs; let us suppose 
that a virtue reared on less stable founda- 
tions, though not less true, should fall 
in the esteem of the world under the at- 
tacks of this degenerate disturber of the hu- 
man peace. What, I would ask, are the 
pleasures of him that effects it? Can he 
Jook upon his actions, and say, “ I have 
done my duty?” can he look upon the ob- 
ject of his malice, and say, “I have done 
society justice?” can he look into his own 
bosom and say, “my heart is at ease!” 
No, he can do neither, for he has tres- 
passed on his duty, and he knows it; he 
is conscious he has done society a wrong, 
and he trembles; distress gnaws upon 
his heart and he shudders as he feels its 
fangs. He perceives himself if not sus- 


tuous; if beloved by any, he is sensible 


hours of tranquillity, for his mind is ip 
continual tremor Jest he and his purposes 


tempt and detestation. He distrusts each 
breeze, lest it bear witness against him; 
he fears each one that approaches him, 


‘ Supicion ever haunts the guilty mind, 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer:” 


who has stolen from a man his good charac- 
ter; who has stolen from virtue its richest 
gem, public admiration? 

Envy is most generally rash and thought- 
less; led away by a blind avidity to carry its 
point, it is often precipitated into the black- 
est dangers, and often surrounded by the 
most bitter focs. It dares not reflect on its 
situation, or it would shrink from it; it dares 
not sue for mercy, for its supplications would 
be despised. We have contemplated the 





sidered the miseries of successful envy: we 
have beheld man in each situation infinitely 
unhappy, and we have not been able with all 
the exertions of fancy to paint him one joy. 
Deluded mortal, why ‘then dost thou pursue 
it! unthinking wretch, wherefore take it for 
thy guide! Had’st thou but embraced social 
affection, had’st thou but cherished the love 
of thy species, how numerous would have 
been thy delights; with what satisfaction 
mightest thou reflect upon thy behaviour, 
and what well founded hopes mightest thou 
have entertained of felicity. Now where are | 
thy coming delights? The shadowy form of 
vice intercepts them from thy view; the ag | 
onized sensations of dissatisfaction banish ’ 
from thee all repose. For who can repose | 
when his couch is strewed with briery un- 
happiness? who can sleep when guilt with | 
her thousand ministers of wo pierces the bo- || 
som and distracts the brain? who can hope | 
for comfort, when he has blasted the hopes | 
of others? and who when he has shown none 

can expect mercy? can he look for that opin- 

ion of him in others, which he does not hold 

of himself? can he flatter himself of future 

happiness, when he cannot enjoy it here? 

or is his malignant passion so insolent, so |) 
headstrong as to despise reproach, and to 
scorn futurity? 

Respecting him who has deliberately | 
cherished this most ruinous of vices, too | 
much cannot be said in condemnation. He | 
has laboured to confuse social order; he has || 
endeavoured to disturb the tranquillity of the | 
great family of man; he has strove to stran- | 
gle peace, that peace which is the attendant 
of happiness, that peace without which 
no happiness exists; he has sought to anni- | 
hilate concord; to set man in opposition to | 
man; to excite distrust; to mar the spirit of | 
improvement: to overturn morality; and to | 
distract virtue. He has pursued this conduct || 
from motives no less reprehensible than the 
effects they were calculated to produce; from 
motives too degrading to have taken their | 
existence even in the mind of degraded man; 
motives which were inspired by satan: which 
actuated him to his blind rebellion, and which 
sealed his final ruin. Such is the precedent of 




















bly be his only expectations. Ye who are al- 
ready its victims strive to become victors; 
strive to overthrow that passion which tends 
to misery and points but to destruction. It 
was a tincture of this passion that blot- 
ted the character of Garrick, that darkens 
the sparkling wreathe that surrounded the 
brow of Goldsmith; and by all the great- 
ness of the one, and the general amiable 
qualities of the other, itis regretful to say 





wretchedness of unsuccessful, we have con- 


the man of envy; and such may very reasona- | 


be hidden, Many more might be enumerated 
but I forbear. Thus is it seen the continu- 
al and unfading stain of that character which 
has embraced it, and thus will it always be 
observed however brilliant be the scintilla- 
tions of wit and genius that surround it. 
Ye who have as yet preserved yourselves 
free from its pollution, continue to keep it 
at a distance; continue to repel all its insinu- 
ating adress, and never for one moment per- 
mit it to enter your bosoms; but remember 
that there is nothing more noble, and at the 
same time more just, than to give to genius 
all its praise, to courage all its admiration, 
to virtue all its love. Remember that mag 
nanimity of soul is never more perceptible 
than in overlooking the faults of others, and 
condemning our own; and that he who is un- 
willing to yield to merit its due, is unfailingly 
possessed of a bad heart anda contracted 


mind. GREGORY GRAVITY. 


——— 
For the Repertory. 


THE MORALIST. No. It. 
The importance of time is the subject 


_which most naturally suggests itself on this 


occasion. That man is an accountable crea- 
ture, no one, who has thought rationally on 
this point, will deny. If man is accountable, 
time must be considered by him as impor- 


_ tantin the highest degree; we are “ placed 


on this isthmus of a middle state,” to make 
preparations suitable for an existence be- 
yond the grave. Revelation seems to favour 
the idea of the soul’s susceptibility of 
infinite improvement; it must then be con- 
tinually progressing towards perfection, 
and its progress must be accelerated or re- 
tarded in proportion to the improvement or 
misimprovement of time. We live under a 
government, where each can pursue what 
improvement his inclination dictates, and in 
a country where care and industry will se- 
cure a comfortable subsistence. Opportuni- 
ties of improvement are enjoyed by every 
individual. A man must blame himself # 
these opportunities are not embraced. Every 
moment ought to be devoted to its proper 
use, either to business, to the improvement 
of mind, orto. innocent and necessary relaxa- 
tions and entertainments of life. Provision 
must first be made for the body, and this 
cannot be done without strict attention to 
business. Many men frequently feel embae 
rassed and complain they have too much to 
do; but this is owing not so much to the press 
of business, as to the manner in which they 
divide their time. Some things are attended 
to at improper seasons, while others are 
neglected, which demand immediate de- 





that the gloominess of this shade can never 


spatch. ‘Without a systematical division of 
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time nothing can be executed with address 
and expedition. Remanto, a neighbour of 
mine, from this very circumstance 1s able 
to transact more business than any two 
men of his profession in the city. He is not 
on the wharf whenhis presence is necessary 
at the counting housé, nor at the counting 
house when he could be more serviceable 
in his family. With all his business, and it 
is extremely extensive, he never complains 
of want of time. By his own exertions, he is 
now in the possession of a fortune, which 
supplies the necessities of life, procures its 
gratifications and gives him the means of 
educating his children, Nothing is more 
gratifying to the feelings than a visit to the 
family of this gentleman. His sons are re- 
quired to devote particular hours to their 
studies, and his daughters to employments 
adapted to their age and consistent with 
their sex. He may be called a strict, but not 
a severe father. He denies them no reasona- 
ble gratifications, provided they are sought 
after at seasonuble periods. 

Alfred the great was so strongly impres- 
sed with the importance of improving time, 
that he is said to have divided the four and 
twenty hours into three parts. “ Eight hours 
he allotted to eat and sleep in, eight he de- 
voted to business and recreation, and eight 
he dedicated to study and prayer.” But a 
system of this kind, itis whispered, will not 
suit the manners and fiotions of our modern 
gentlemen. Eight hours are little enough, 
they say, to devote to sleep, eight to meals 
and recreations, and eight to business. Stu- 
dy and prayer are of necessity left out of 
their account. They are not to be found in 
the catalogue of their employments. If more 
time was devoted to study and prayer, the 
number of our scholars and moral men, 
would be considerably increased. 

Any person, who has even superficially 
studied human nature, must have discover- 
ed, that man is naturally inclined to idleness. 
He requires some powerful stimulus to 
rouse him from inactivity and call forth into 
operation the faculties of the mind and the 
energies of the body. This stimulus is a 
desire of happiness, whether it is made to 
consist in fame or riches. Happiness is the 
end of all our actions, and the means of ob- 
taining this end is the improvement of time. 
The man who spends his time in a proper 

manner, is the only person who may be 
Said to be truly happy. Life at most is but 
Short, and to spend it improperly and un- 
Profitably isa mark of debascment, weak- 
ness and stupidity. 
—_ 

Go slowly to the entertainments of thy 

‘friends, but quickly to their misfortuncs. 
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For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 

As I believe it is the intention of your 
useful miscellany to encourage literature, 
suffer me to submit to the consideration of 
your learned correspondents a passage from 
Virgil’s first Eclogue in the 54th and 455th 
lines. The lines are the following, 


 Hinc tibi, quz semper vicino ab limite sepes 
Hybleis apibus florem depasta salicti.” 


The sense is very obscure, and in order 
to divest the passage of its obscurity, the 
commentators of Virgil have given several 
interpretations. The “ sepes’’ denotes un- 
doubtedly the hedge that divided Virgil’s 
lands from his neighbours, and that hedge 
consisted of “ salicti’’ or willows: but the 
order in which they stand tends to perplex 
and confuse the reader. The illustration 
of this passage by any of your ingenious 
correspondents will oblige 

A LEARNER, 


—2 +o 


For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION. 
BOOK IV. 
ARGUMENT. 


Annas having concluded, Caiaphus threatens any 
one who dares to advocate the Saviour; Judas ap- 
pears and offers to betray the Lord into their hands; 
The sorrow of Nicodemus; the departure of Judas 
with the band; After Judas left the supper our 
Lord fortels his denial by Peter, and comforts his 
disciples; He then passes the brook Cedron, into the 
gurden of Gethsemene; The coming of the agony. 
So Annas spoke, a loud applauding cry, 

Prevented Nicodemus from reply; 

Till Caiaphas now wayed on high his hand, 

A moment’s awful silence to command; 

And when the furious host the sign obey’d, 

The haughty priest, with exultation, said: 

Let him who offers aught in the defence 

Of this impostor, quickly fly from hence; 

Lest our just rage ahd unrelenting hate, 

Should link the traitor in his fearfal fate. 

Stand forth the Jew, to be with honour crown’d, 

Who can inform where Jesus may be found; 

Nor honour only but a well earn’d meed, 

Shall pay the patriot for the filial deed. 

Thus Caiaphas, no envious Jew replied, 

Till, entering now the hall, Iscariot cried, 

Behold, most reverend priest, the patriot here, 

Glowing with zeal and undisturb’d by fear; 820 

One who too long has worn th’ impostor’s chains, 

But by one action freedom now regains. 

O! glorious struggle for immortal fame, 

And endless honour to thy mighty name, 

The priest replied, these thirty pieces take, 

By these with thee, the covenant we make. 

He said and threw them down, the thund’ring sound 

Shook with pale terror every Jew around; 

The fiends, transported, gave a shrick of joy, 

Success had crown’d their efforts to destroy. 830 

The Jews astonish’d from the chamber fled, 

For the proud mansion trembled o’er their head; 
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, And where I am you ever shall remain. 





Strange cries of horror struck the startled ear, 
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And every bosom fill’d with trembling fear, 
Except the Enquirer, he who knows no guile, 835 
Can view the heaviest terrors with a smile; 

Yet stood the tears of sorrow in his eye, 

Tears of regret for that his Lord must die; 

A sight of anguish from his heart transpired, 

As slowly from the chamber he retired, 849 © 
To the deep cloister there those wrongs to grieve, 
Those crue] wrongs his arm could not relieve. __ 
And now Iscariot, traitor to his God, 

With hurried step to seek his master trod; 

Closely surrounded by a chosen band, 845 
That bloody priests had placed at his command, 
With staves, and flaming torches to illume, 
And cheer the silence of the midnight gloom. 
Which, like the halo whose terrific light, 
Gives awful aspect to the queen of of night, 
As on the winds the r lambent blazes blew, 
The light increased the fearful horrors too. 

The gracious Saviour, after Judas fled, 
Rose from his seat and to his people said, 
Let not your hearts be fill’d with trembling fear, 
O, my disciples, since the hour is near, 856 
In which, suspended in the unconscious air, 

The cruel nails my hands and feet shall tear; 

In which the rock shall with my blood be died, 

When the sharp spear shail pierce my naked side. 

Far be from thee, the zealous Simon said, 861 

A fate like this, thou Ruler of the dead; ; 

Thou King of heaven, thou glorious Lord of earth, 

Who spoke the vast creation into birth; 

But let what fate soever visit thee, 

The same, O Saviour, shall attend on me; 

My tongue shall praise thee with my latest breath, 

And my feet follow even unto death. 

How frail the wretch, whora Heaven no longer 
keeps, 

From life’s rough crags and black terific steeps; © 

Fearless he walks and unconcerned to know, 871 

That error’s gulf gapes horribly below; 

Through which the waves of deep perdition roll, 

In ceaseless fury to o’erwhelm his soul. 

In keen rebuke Barjonas Jesus eyed, 

And then in mildest ascents thus replied: 

When in this breast begin the deathful strife, 

Wilt thou for me forsake thy mortal life? 

Thyself, O foolish man, thou little know’st, 

To make this vain, this rash and truthless boast;880 

For her loud herald, mark me, shall not thrice, 

Salute the morn, ere thou deny me thrice. 

Let not your hearts be troubled, ye believe, 
And strength and mercy shall your faith reccive. 
What though in death this frailer body lies, 885 
The deathless spirit seeks the distant skies; 
Thither I haste to find you all a place, 

The gracious boon of my redeeming grace; 
That done, in glory Pll return again, 


850 


865 


875 


890 
Though here distress and persecution wait, 

And deep affliction be your baleful fate; 

Though hell chagrined with cruel men conspire, 
To rear the cross and light the funeral pyre; 
Though stripes that weeping mercy doth deplore, 
In dreadful pangs, should mark the body o’er; $896 
Though dungeon walls your tortured frames enclose 
And dungeon damps increase your countless woes; 
Though your weak limbs the iron pinions bind, 
Let no base terrors fettet then the mind; 900 
Turn then your thoughts to mansions in the sky; 
From whence oppression, anguish, tortures fly, 
Where never care intrudes nor pale despair, 

And let th’ excursive mind expatiate there; 
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For when the ocean of affliction rolls, 905 
My mercy is the bulwark to your souls; 

When the rear’d cross expands your arms in pain, 
Mv power shall then your fainting breasts sustain; 
When hel! exults around your funeral pyre, 

My blood shall quench the fury of the fire; 910 
When bleeding stripes your body circle round, 


‘My grace shall be a balm for every wound; 


When dungeon walls shut out the purer air, 

My changeless love shall be your guardian there; 
Urge your frail hearts to echo songs of joy, 915 
And in loud anthems every power employ; 

While the cold walls responsively shall ring 

In loud reverberations, while you sing. 

1 am your God, your father and your friend, 
Trust then in me and safety must attend; 928 
The pangs of sorrow will be quickly past, 
And bliss eternal shall be yours at last. 

Nor will I leave you comfortless, alone, 

Beneath the pressure of your woes to groan, 

To you the Comforter shall soon be given, 925 
The third great record of benignant Heaven. 

We shall conduct you through this world of wrong, 
Though persecution lift her cruel thong; 

He shall apply the healing balm I’ve found, 

To sooth the anguish of each bleeding wound; 930 
And when your short, but fiery trial’s o’er, 

Lead you to me where grief shall vex no more; 
Where smiling peace and endless blessing reign, 
And heavenborn pleasures banish hellborn pain. 
Noryou alone, who now obey my laws, 936 
And suffer shame in my unhonour’d cause, 

Shall taste the joys my father can bestow, 

When the freed spirit hastens from below; 
But all the good that live in ev’ry age, 

That love my laws and in my cause engage, £40 
When danger frowns from his terrific face, 

Shall find the rich effusions of my grace; 

A new felt vigour to their souls impart, 

And cheer the drooping courage of the heart. 
Though persecution may destroy their bliss, 945 
No persecution can d‘sturb their peace; 

My omnipresence shall defeat their foes, 

And lead them conquerors o’er a host of woes. 
Though bound with chains, their souls shall still 

be free, 

And live, in sweet communion live, with me. 956 
A mighty price for this your master pays, 

But love impels and freely he obeys. 

His blood must purchase what his love would save, 
Or all were swallow’d in a dreadful grave. 

Soon now the glorious sacrifice begins, 955 
The full Propitiation for your sins. 

Come, let us hence, the traitor is at hand, 
1_eading exultingly the num’rous band. 

As men inspired, in former days have said, 

Th’ obedient son of man must be betrayed; 

But wo to him whose unrelenting heart, 

Inspires the wretch to act so base a part, 

Better for him if hurl’d from yonder steep, 
Chained to a rock’s sharp fragment, in the deep. 
Such dark destruction, such unknown despair, 965 
As mortal never felt, his soul shall bear. 

He spoke, and follow’d by his people, took 

‘His pensive way o’er Cedron’s winding brook. 
‘Vhe water, conscious that its God was nigh, 
Roli’d more pellucid as he passed it by; 970 
©! honoured garden, twas not so with thee, 

Thou felt’st his anguish, dark Gethsemane’ 

‘thy fairest Lowers were clad in solemn gloom, 
His anguish withered ali the lily’s bloom; 
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And the sweet tulip from its grandeur fell; 

Low sunk the jessamine, the passron flower, 

Redden’d to blood in that tremendous hour; 

The tall topp’d myrtle droop’d its towering head, 

And sweet perfume from every blossom fled. 980 
Now came the moment when distress should roll 

Her surging billows o’er his anguish’d soul; 

When not a friend, nor human nor divine, 

Should there appear his dreadful woes to join; 

When Hell a moment from despair should rise,985 

And shake the earth with her triumphant cries; 

When angels should behold, with deep dismay, 

The mighty sufferings of the Lord of day! 

Leave for a time, the soft harmonious lyre, 

And to the furthest verge of heaven retire; 990 

| While man unconscious of the fearful grief, 

| Reposed in sleep, nor offered kind relief; 

| O! dreadful hour, that saw a God betray’d, 

O! happy hour, that saw the purchase made, 

: Ordain’d ere time or nature first began, 995 


; The costly ransom of rebellious man. 


All, all had seen his wonderous potence shine, 
To prove his glorious mission was divine; 
But only three, his awful pangs shall share, 
Shali see his spirit seemingly despair: 1000 
Lest at the sight their fearful hearts should pour 
Torrents of grief at what his spirit bore; 
‘Their faith should falter and their hearts begin 
To doubt his potence to subdue their sin! 
The favoured three that with their God appear,1005 
Within the doleful garden would not fear: 
How could they doubt who saw his glories beam, 
When trembling Tabor own’d him Lord supreme, 
Who saw celestial radiance round him spread, 
And godlike glories waving o’er his head, 1010 
When the wont fashion of his face was changed, 
And all the mortal seem’d at once estranged; — 
When, as the sun, his glorious visage seem’d, 
And as the light his glist’ning raiment gleam’d; 
How could they fear base Judas and his train,1015 
The dark assistants of more guilty men, 
Who saw both Moses and Elijah there, 
Enwrapt with glory his decease declare; 
Who heard while ent’ring the o’ershadowing cloud, 
The very God exclaim, in accents loud, 1020 
While holy wonder fill’d their breasts with fear, 
This is my son, his saving counsel hear. 

—__— 


For the Repertory. 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 
Tom said the world was good, he knew, 
He meant, I trow, to banter; 
This might, indeed, have once been true, 
But, tempora mutantur. 


Will Dasher bought his sunday coat, 
A rich West Indian planter; 

He promised to take up his note, 
But, tempora mutantur. 


One breaks and vows his debts he’ll pay, 
He surely means to banter: 

Collects his all, then runs away, 
For, /empora mutantur. 


Miss Modish lies in dreadful pain, 
And deathlike terrors haunt her, 

She’ll mend if she gets well again, 
Then, tempora mutantur. 


Somany charms Dick Rakeal bore, 
He could not but enchant her; 
To marry her he often swore, 





‘The fragrant rose bush lest its wonted smell, 975 


But, ‘empora mutantur. 








What, doctor, preach to man all day, 
At night to the decanter? 

Ionce was paid to preach and pray, 
But, tempora mutantur. ; 

We vow to mend when stern disease 
Doth in our bosoms plant her; 

But when again comes health and ease, 
Tis, tempora mutantur. 


But when the touch of death we feel, 
It will not be to banter, 
Then, heedless mortal, then it will 
Be, tempora mutantur. H. 





Selected for the Repertory. 
LAPLAND. 

With blue cold nose and wrinkled brow, 
Traveller, whence comest thou? 
From Lapland woods, and hills of frost, 
By the rapid reindeer crost; 
Where, tap’ring, grows the gloomy fir, 
And the stunted juniper; 
Where the wild hare and the crow 
Whiten in surrounding snow; 
Where the shiv’ring huntsmen tear 
Their fur coats from the grim white bear; 
Where the wolf and arctic fox 
Prowl among the lonely rocks, 
And tardy suns to deserts drear, 
Give days and nights of half a year; 
From icy oceans where the whale 
Tosses in foam his lashing tail; 
Where the snorting sea-horse shows 
His ivory teeth in grinning rows; 
Where, tumbling in their sealskin boat 
Fearless the hungry fishers float, 
And from teeming seals supply 
The food those niggard plains deny. 


 —— 

The Rev. Mr. Whiston, so well known in 
the literary world for his writings, being 
one day in discourse with the late lord 
chief justice King, who was brought up at 
Exeter a rigid dissenter, a debate arose 
about signing articles which men do not 
believe, for the sake of preferment; which 
the chief justice openly justified, “ be- 
cause (said he) we must not lose our 
usefulness for scruples.” Mr. Whiston, 
who was quite of an opposite opinion, ask- 
ed his lordship, “ If in their courts they 
allowed of such prevarication?” He an- 
swered, “They did not.” “ Then, (said Mr. 
Whiston) suppose God Almighty should 
be as just in the next world as my lord chief 
justice is in this, where are we then?” * 

-A farmer in England, who had been ma- 
ny years in the practice of coming home 
intoxicated frem a market-town, one day 
observed appearance of rain, while he was 
in market. His hay was cut, and ready to 
be housed. To save it, he returned in 
haste to his farm, before he had taken his 
customary dose of grog. Upon coming in- 
to his house, one of the children, a boy of 
six years old, ran to his mother, and cried 
out—“ O! mother, father is come home, 
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and he is not drunk.” The father heard 

this exclamation, and was so severely rebu- 

ked by it, that he suddenly became a s0- 

ber man. 

ee 
PHILADELPHIA, 

SATURDAY, NOVE MBER 9, 1811. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 

The request of a Learner will, we doubt not, 
meet with proper attention from some of our cor- 
respondents. 

To the friend who scleeted the description of 
Lapland we return our thanks. 

Several articles intended for this week have been 
omitted to make room for the president’s message. 
-———_ 

Washington City, Nov. 5, 1811. 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The president of the United States this day 
communicated by Mr. Fdward Coles, his private 
secretary, the following Message to congress. 


Fellow citizens of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives, 

In calling you together sooner than a separation 
from your homes would otherwise have been re- 
quired, I yield to considerations drawn from the 
posture of ovr foreign affairs; and in fixing the pre- 
sent for the time of your meeting, regard was had 


to the probability of further developements of the | 


policy of the belligerent powers towards this coun- 
try, which might the more unite the national coun- 
cils in the measures to be pursued. 

At the close of the late cession of congress, it 
was hoped that the successive confirmations of the 
extinction of the French decrees, so far as they 
violated our neutral commeice, would have in- 


duced the government of great Britain to repeal | 


its orders in council, and thereby authorise a remo- 


val of the existing obstructions to her commerce | 


with the United States. 
Instead of this reasonable step towards satisfac- 


tion and friendship between the two nations, the | 


orders were, at a moment when least to have been 
expected, put into more rigorous execution; and it 


was communicated through the British envoy just : 
arrived, that, whilst the revocation of the edicts of | 
France, as officially made known to the British gov- | 
ernment, was denied to have taken place, it was — 


an indispensable condition of the repeal of the Bri- 
tish orders, that commerce should be restored to 


a footing, that would admit the productions and | 


manufactures of Great Britain, when owned by 
neutrals, into markets shut against them by her 


enemy; the United States being given to understand | 


that, in the mean time, a continuance of their non- 
importation act would lead to measures of retalia- 
tion. 


Ata later date, it has indeed appeared, thata com- | 


Munication to the British government, of fresh evi- 
dence of the repeal of the French decrees against 
our neutral trade, was followed by an intimation, that 
it had been transmitted to the British plenipotentiary 
here, in order that it-might receive full considera- 
tion in the depending discussions. This communi- 
cation appears not to have been received: but the 
transmission of it hither, instead of founding on 
it an actual repeal of the orders, or assurances that 


a . 


mi ° mer 


the repeal would ensue, will not permit us to rely 
on any éffective change in the British cabinet. 
To be ready to meet with cordiality satifactory 
proofs of such a change, and to proceed, in the 
mean time, in adapting our measures to the views 
which have been disclosed through that minister, 
will best consult our whole duty. 

In the unfriendly spirit 6f those disclosures, in- 
demnity and redress for other wrongs have con- 
tinued to be withheld, and our coasts and the 
mouths of our harbours have again witnessed 


national rights, than vexatious to the regular course 
of our trade. 

Among the occurrences produced by the con 
duct of British ships of war hovering on our coasts, 
was an encounter between one of them and the 
American frigate commanded by captain Rogers, 
rendered unavoidable on the part of the latter, by 
a fire, commenced without cause, by the former; 
whose commander is, therefore, alone chargeable 
with the blood unfortunately shed in maintaining 
the honour of the American flag. The proceedings 
of a court of inquiry, requested by © captain 
Rogers, are communicated, together with the cor- 
respondence relating to the occurrence, between 
the secretary of state and his Britannic majesty’s 
envoy. To these are added, the several correspon- 





dences which have passed on the subject of the 
British orders in council; and to both, the corres- 
pondence relating to the Floridas, in which con- 
gress will be made acquainted with the interposi- 
tion which the government of Great Britain has 
thought proper to make against the proceedings of 
the United States. 

The justice and fairness which have been evinced 
on the part of the United States towards France, 
both before and since the revocation of her decrees, 
authorised an expectation that her government 
would have followed up that measure by all such 
| others as were due to ourreasonable claims, as 
well as dictated by its amicable professions. No 








|, proof, however, is yet given of an intention to re- 
| pair the other wrongs done to the United States; 


American property seized and condemned under 
edicts, which, though not affecting our neutral re- 
lations, and, therefore, not entering into questions 
| between the United States and other belligerents, 
were nevertheless founded in such unjust principles, 
that the reparation ought to have been prompt and 
} ample. 
| In addition to this, and other demands of strict 
| right, on that nation, the United States have much 
reason to be dissatisfied with the regorous and un- 
| expected restrictions to which their trade with 
the French dominions has been subjected; and 
which, if not discontinued, will require at least 
| corresponding restrictions on importations from 
| France into the United States. 
| On all those subjects our minister plenipotentia- 
| ry, lately sent to Paris, has carried with him the 
| Necessary instructions; the result of which will be 
, communicated to you, and by ascertaining the 
‘ulterior policy of the French government towards 
the United States, will enable you to adapt to it 
that of the United States towards France 
Our other foreign relations remain without un- 

favourable changes. With Russia; they are on the 
best footing of friendship! Te poris of Sweden 
have: offered proois of friendly disposition towards 
our commerce, iv the councils of that nation also. 








scenes, not less derogatory to the dearest of our | 


| 
| and particularly to restore the great amount of 
! 

! 


Denmark, shows that the mission had been attend- 
| ed with valuable effects to our citizens, whose pro- 
| Perty had been so extensively violated and endan- 
| gered by cruisers under the Danish flag. 

Under the ominous indications which command- 
ed attention, it became a duty, to exert the means 
committed to the executive department, in provi- 
ding for the general security. The works of de- 
fence on our maritime ‘frontier have accordingly 
been prosecuted, with an activity leaving little to 
be added for the completion of the most impor- 
| tant ones; and, as particularly suited for co-opera- 

tion in emergencies, a portion of the gun boats 
| have in particular harbours, been ordered into use. 
The ships of war before in commission, with the 
addition of a frigate, have been chiefly employed, 
as a cruising guard tothe rights ofour coast. And 
such a disposition has been made of our land for- 
| ces, as was thought to promise the services most 
| appropriate and important. In this disposition is 
| 


it . . . . . 
| And the imformation from our special winister to 
| 
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included a force, consisting of regulars and militia, 
embodied in the Indiana Territory, and marched 

| towards our north western frontier. This mea 

|, sure was made requisite by several murders and 

|| depredations committed by Indians; but more es- 
pecially by the menacing preparations and aspect 
of a combination of them on the Wabash undcr 
ithe influence and direction of a fanatic of the 
| Shawanese tribe. With these exceptions the Indian . 
tribes retain their peaceable dispositions towards 
us and their usual pursuits. 

| must now add, that the period is arrived, which 
| claims from the legislative guardians of the nation- 
if 

| 

| 


! 
| 
| 
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al rights a system of more ample provisions for 
maintaining them. Notwithstanding the scrupulous 
justice, the protracted moderation, and the multi- 
plied efforts on the part of the United States, to 
substitute, for the accumulating dangers to the 
peace of the two countries, all the mutual advanta- 
ges of re-established friendship and confidence; we 
have seen that the British cabinet perseveres, not 
only in withholding a remedy for other wrongs so 
long and so loudly calling for it; but in the execu< 
tion, brought home to the threshold of our territo- 
ry, of measures which, under existing circumstan- 
ces, have the character, as well as the effect, of 
war on our lawful commerce. 

With this evidence of hostile inflexibility, in 
trampling on rights which no independent nation 
| can relinquish; congress will feel the duty of put- 
ting the United States into an armour, and an atti- 
tude demanded by the crisis, and corresponding 
with the national spirit and expectations! 

YT recommend accordingly, that adequate pro- 
vision be made for filling the rahks and prolonging 
the enlistments of the regular troops: for an auxilia- 
ry force, to be engaged for a more limited term; 
for the acceptance of volunteer corps, whose patvi- 
otic ardour may court a participation in urgent ser- 
vices; for detachments, as they may be wanted, of 
other portions of the militia; and for such a prepa- 
ration of the great body, as will proportion its uses 
fulness to its intrinsic capacities. Nor can the oc- 
casion fail to remind you of the importance of those 
military seminaries, which, in every event, will 
form a valuable and frugal part of our military es. 
tablishment. 

The manufacture of cannon and small arms has 
proceeded with due success, and the stock and re. 
sources of all the necessary munitions are adequate 

to emergencies. It will not be inexpedient, howey- 
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er, for congress to authorize an enlargement of 
them. 

Your attention will of course be drawn to such 
provisions, on the subject of our naval force, as 
may be required for the services to which it may 
be best adapted. I submit to congress the season- 
ableness, also, of an authority to augment the stock 
of such materials, as are imperishable in their na- 
ture, or may not at once be attainable. 

In contemplating the scenes which distinguish 
this momentous epoch, and estimating their claims 
to our attention, it is impossible to overlook those 
developing themselves among the great communi- 
ties which occupy the southern portion of our own 
hemisphere, and extend into our neighbourhood, An 
enlarged philanthrophy, and an enlightened forecast 
concur in imposing on the national councils an ob- 
ligation to take a deep interest in their destinies; to 
cherish reciprocal sentiments of good will; to regard 
the progress of events; and not to be unprepared 
for whatever order of things may be ultimately es- 
tablished. & 

Under another aspect of our situation, the early 
attention of congress will be due to the expediency 
of further guards against evasions and infractions 


" of our commercial laws. The practice of smuggling, 


which is odious every where, and particularly crimi- 
nal in free governments, where the laws being made 
by all for the good of all, a fraud is committed on 
every individual as well as on the state, attains its 


° e ° ° ° | 
utmost guilt, when it blends, with a pursuit of ig-| 
nominious gain a treacherous subserviency, in the | 


transgressors, to a foreign policy adverse to that of | 


their own country. It is then that the virtuous in- 
dignation of the public should be enabled to mani- 
fest itself, through the regular animadversions of 


_the most competent laws. 


To secure greater respect to our mercantile flag, 
and to the honest interests which it covers, it is ex- 


pedient also, that it may be punishable in our citi- | 


zens, to accept licences from foreign governments, 


" for a trade unlawfully interdicted by them to other 


American citizens; or to trade under false colours or 
papers of any sort. 
A prohibition is equally c: alled for, against the 


acceptance, by our citizens, of special licences, “to | 





be used in a’ trade with the United Siates; and | 


ngainst the admission into particular ports of the | 
| 
United States, of vessels from foreign countries, 


authorized to trade with particular ports only. 

Although other subjects will press more immedi- 
ately on your deliberations, a portion of them cannot 
but be well bestowed, on the just and sound policy 
of securing to our manufactures the success they 
have attained, and are still attaining in some degree , 
under the impulse of causes not permanent; and 
to our navigation, the fair extent, of which it is at 
present abridged by the unequal regulations of fo- 
reign governments. 

Besides the reasonableness of saving our manu- 
facturers from sacrifices which a change of circum- 
stances might bring on them, the national interest 
requires, that, with respect to such articles at least 
as belong to our defence, and our primary wants, 
we should not be left in winecessary dependance 
on external supplies. And whilst foreign govern- 
ments adhere to the existing discriminations in their 
ports against our navigation, and an equality or les- 
ser discrimination is enjoyed by their navigation, in 
our ports, the effect cannot be mistaken, because it 
has been seriously felt by our shipping, interests; 
andin proportion as this takes place, the advanta- 


| 


ges of an Jedeosaien? conveyance of our F osaiieaia 
to foreign markets, and of a growing body of ma- 
riners, trained by their occupations for the service 
of their country in times of danger, must be dimin- 
ished, 

The receipts into the treasury, during the year 
ending on the thirtieth of September last, have ex- 
ceeded thirteen millions and a half of dollars, and 
have enabled us to defray the current expenses, in- 
cluding the interest on the public debt, and to re- 
imburse more than five millions of dollars of the 
principal, without recurring to the loan authorised 
by the act of the last session The temporary loan 


| obtained in the latter end of the year one thousand 


eight hundred:and ten, has also been reimbursed, 
and is not included in that amount. 

The decrease of revenue, arising from the situa- 
tion of our commerce and the extraordinary ex- 
penses which have and may become necessary, 
must be taken into view, in making commensurate 
provisions for the ensuring year. And I recom- 
mend to your consideration the propriety of en- 
suring a sufficiency of annual revenue, at least to 
defray the ordinary expenses of government, and 
to pay the interest on. the public debt, including 
that on new loans which may be authorised. 

I cannot close this communication without ex- 
pressing my deep sense of the crisis in which 


| vou are assembled, my confidence ina wise and 


honourable result to your deliberations, and as- 
surances of the faithful zeal with which my co- 
operating duties will be discharged; mvoking, at 
the same time, the blessing of Heaven on our 
beloved country, and on ali means that may be 
employed, in vindicating its rights and advancing 
its welfare. 
(Signed) JAMES MADISON. 
Washington, Nov. 5, 1811. 
—— 

In May last some robbers broke open the tomb 
of the mother of the sultan Seiim, at Constantinople, 
and robbed it of gold cloths and precious stofes 
to the value of 150,000 piastres. Suspicion alight- 
ing on some Sclavonian slaves, they were taken 
up and put on the toriure; two of them refusing 
to make coufession, were impaled in the streets 
of Constantinople, and remained alive, but in 
dreadful agony, twenty-two hours. 

a 

An old lady, who lodges at Camdén-Town, was 
found immersed to the chin in a large water butt 
at the back of the house in which she dwelt, a 
few mornings since, and on being questioned as 
to the cause of placing herself in a situation so ex- 
traordinary, she said. she had been informed by a 
fortune-teller, that the world was to be destroyed 
by the comet which is now in view; and that she 
had got into the butt in order that she might dip 
her head under water while the tail of the com- 
et was passing. 


—< 
A Curious Fact.—In digging a well in Alsted, N. 
H. on the hill near the meeting house, the workmen 





| had dug about nine feet through a hard gravel or 
| pan,when they came to a hard blue clay, intermixed 
with stones and gravel; after digging five feet 
therein, a lump of clay was taken up in which was 
| enclosed a small brown snake, with a red belly 
and a white stripe round his neck, with a small 
| snake in his mouth—when exposed to the air, 








| they discovered evident signs of life, which was wit- 


nessed by s¢veral spectatorsy 





HEALTH OFFICE, 


November 2, 1811. 
Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 26th October to the 2d November. 


Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Casualties - Q 1 Insanity 1 06 
Cholera morbus 1 1 Mortification 1 0 
Consump. oflungs 10 1 Old age 1 0 
Convulsions 0 2 Still born 0 2 
Diarrhea 2 0 Suicide 1 0 
Dropsy 3 0 Sudden 10 
Drowned 1 0 Teething 01 
Desentry 0 1 Unknown 1 0 
Debility 21 _— 
Hives 0 2 26 18 
Hooping cough, 0 4 -_— 
Inflam. of bowels 0 1 Total 43 
Inflam. of liver 01 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 5 Between 50 and 60 5 
Between 1 and 2 5 60 70 2 
2 5 3 70 80 2 

5 10 4 80 90 0 

10 20 1 90 100 0 

20 830 1 100 110 0 

30 40 6 title 

40 50 9 Total 43 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o'clock. 3 o’cloek. 


October 28 52 51 58 
29 58 67 61 

30 49 52 52 

31 53 54 55 
November 1 50 56 51 
2 40 45 47 





Checks, Cards, Handbills, 


AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 
neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 


at the office of the 
Philadelphia Repertory. 


———— J 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city subs 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
—_—_—_—_—__eaeeseeseeeee 

PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 


Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth streets 
near St. Mary’s chureh. 
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